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70 ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE FINE 
ARTS IN ENGLAND. 


[Concluded from last week.] 


Tue desire for indulging the eyes has received a great 
impulse of late years. ‘The increase of cheap publica- 
tions, and cheap produce of all kinds, has spread a 
knowledge of intellectual luxuries, and a taste for 
them; but in the higher regions of art the taste is 
almost as much at fault as ever, and the knowledge 
is confined to the lowest and most insignificant 
matters. They think, with the bat in the fable, that 
the sparrow flies higher than the eagle; for even 
the sparrow soars above the reach of their dull sight ; 
the greatness of the royal fowl perplexes them. The 
influx of the Annuals created a want as soon as the 
supply was offered. A general circulation of pleasing 
engravings, executed by dexterous fingers, raised the 
standard of value; and the little landscapes in pocket- 
books, and an occasional dotted portrait in the maga- 
zines, were at length discovered to be mighty imposi- 
tions upon the public. Having much of this ware, 
more was called for ; and now-a-days every intelligent 
young gentleman, every tasty young lady, can point 
out the difference between a clear engraving in the 
landscape Annuals, and a hard, muddy view of a 
country seat from an old number of some ladies’ 
Magazine. 

In a smaller proportion, from the fact of the very 
subject itself being larger to handle, has the taste for 
pictures lost a trifle of its obtuseness, Exhibitions 
have increased in number; and a still greater diffusion 
of criticisms and discussions upon works of art, 
shallow and false as the majority are, has crammed 
the summer visitors of Somerset House with an atom 
of elementary knowledge. They know something of 
the alphabet of the art ;—a glaring error in perspective, 
a positive distortion of the limbs, or an impossible 
complexion, can no longer pass muster. Further, 
it is all Greek tothem. The style of painting now in 
the highest esteem is a blindly literal copy of physical 
things,—a little judgment being used in selecting, a 
little polished and intensified in the colour. If there 
‘is, besides, a degree of critical propriety in the action 
and expression, the picture is ‘perfect. The eom- 
parison of such a picture with nature is not difficult ; 
the cunning spectator knows that roses are red, and 
lilies white, that trees are green, that flesh is of many 
tints—for that doubtful hue, so simply compounded of 
red and white, and called flesh-colour, has now been 
left to the nursery and shilling paint-box—that the 
male figure is robust and muscular, the female soft 
and more delicate in form and colour. Perhaps he 
knows, too, that in joy the corners of the mouth are 
raised, the action free and lively; that in grief the 
mouth turns down, and the action is faint and droop- 
ing; in anger the mouth is compressed, or widely 
open, and the action strained and violent. He knows 
these things, and if he sees them transferred to 
the canvas, sensible that he cannot accomplish’ the 
imitation himself, but pleased with the idea that he 
might acquire the power if he chose, he is lost in 
admiration at the actual skill of the painter, (so flat- 


tering to his own capabilities,) and exultation at his 
own comprehension of such fine things. 

We have alluded to the effect of the national cha- 
racter and deportment upon the taste, and of course 
the painter is as much under the influence of local 
peculiarities. We see few scenes in England that 
would tell on canvas as historical designs; in Italy 
it is otherwise. In every transaction there, all is 
excitement and energy ; the emotions are freely in- 
dulged and exhibited. Ifthe adventure be comic, it 
is all hilarity and grimace; if it be tragic, the grief 
is loud and overwhelming ; if it be an angry scene, the 
indignation shakes the frame of all, actors and spec- 
tators—fires their eyes, quickens their actions, and is, 
according to circumstances, complaining, cowardly, 
bullying, bold, or exalted. In England everything 
is formalized, it being considered the sensible thing 
to keep the natural impulses as much out of sight as 
possible. Nor is the difference merely in what the 
painter sees; but it holds good in respect to what he 
is, his feelings and nature resembling those among 
whom he is born and bred. 

As the men differ, so does the mode of study. It 
is sufficient to read lives of painters of the two 
nations,—to read accounts of their habits, of their 
plan of practice, and their criticisms upon each 
other’s works and their own, to see that the motives, 
the cultivation, and the development of the faculty, 
are morally and practically distinct. 


The Italian,* living in a world of enthusiasm and 
generous ardour, partaking with all around him in 
an intense love of pleasure, particularly of the intel- 
lectual kinds, and ever anxious for the glory of the 
art to which he devotes himself, is principally moved 
by a sense of innate capacity and an affectionate 
admiration. He cannot sufficiently vent his amaze- 
ment and delight at the magnificent works he sees 
already accomplished; but he wishes to try if he 
cannot effect something similar. His desire is en- 
couraged by those who are already masters in the 
profession, and assistance of some sort offers itself on 
all sides. Meantime life is easy and comfortable ; his 
pleasures, his friendships, and his studies go hand-in- 
hand. He seeks after knowledge, studies the best 
manners, stores observations without ceasing; he 
sees, hears, reads, talks, thinks—ever having in mind 
that the art is to be the object of his affection, and 
that he is to dosomething in its service; he gathers 
every thing he can, eagerly devours it, and turns it to 
his own use. He does not, however, merely accu- 
mulate a mass of heterogeneous details, a store of 
crude materials—to be used, piecemeal, when wanted’; 
but he strives rather to enrich the mind itself, in- 
corporating every acquirement with his own nature, 
and gathering, like the bee, sweets and food from 
every source, assimilating and uniting it, and in 
turn distributing a rich and delicious bounty, owing 
its substance in the mass to borrowed resources, but 
endowed with a flavour and consistency proper to 
itself alone. 

The Englishman imagines that the process is the 
same in his own education; but he is mistaken. In- 
stead of that intense Jove for his art, it is most pro- 
bable that he has only a certain discriminating taste, 
proper rather to the critic than the practitioner. 


* Our remarks will of course be understood to refer to 
the old painters. Italy appears to be at present lying 
fallow. The day will come again; but much must first be 
done. 
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If he have the love, even less vehement than the 
southern’s, he is instructed to moderate and repress 
it; and he tvo literally obeys his instructions. 
When placed at his studies, he is told that he must 
abandon all opinions or tastes of his own,* blindly 
attempting to follow the received chef-d'euvres of 
art, which he is to use as his own; originality being 
merely an imaginary quality. So if he has any 
originality of feeling, he relinquishes it to please his 
friends and relations, and submits not very unwil- 
lingly to be a retailer of the produce of others, 
which he appropriates wholesale. He proceeds, like 
the Italian, to store up sketches, studies, sayings, 
observations; and he has a better assortment of all 
the mechanical aids and appliances; but his heart is 
no more inthe business than a young carpenter's in 
getting together the tools and maxims of his craft. 
His inind is scarcely committed in the affair at all ; 
so far from trying to strengthen and modify it, it is 
kept as independent as possible, the judgment being 
the only faculty exercised in the selection and artful 
adaptation of plagiarisms, or the workman-like put- 
ting-together of ary and uncongenial materials. He 
impresses his productions with no originality, nor 
does he hope to do it; but they are lifeless and in- 
sipid. He isno bee; the contents of his mind are no 
more amalgamated and united than the contents of a 
botanist’s vasculum; instead of honey, he turns out a 
hortus siccus. We have in this case supposed the 
artist to be cursed with an ineffectual spark of am- 
bition ; but often he desires not to be more than an 
artizan in the profession—a mere imitator, like the 
artificial flower-maker. And in this case the trifling 
result obtained is not so painful, because it is not 
contrasted with the previous pretension. 


« But,” it may be asked, “is there no taste for the 
simple and severe beauties of the Grecian sculpture ? 
—no admiration felt for the immortal painters of 
Italy?” . Among the few wise in such matters, those 
noble proofs of human capability are fully appre- 
ciated; among another set they are, though not more 
esteemed, yet too slavishly admired, being held as 
the final and all-including results of our capacity ; 
once discovered, never again to be excelled, equalled, 
or differed from, but subject only to the rules of 
permutation. To the many they are, like all un- 
familiar things, quaint and unnatural, because not 
typical of the particular form of nature to which they 
are accustomed ; so they admit their merits on the 
faith of others, in whose judgment they have confi- 
dence, or disbelieve in them because they do not see 
them. 

The best successes of English artists are in such 
kinds of painting as are not incompatible with the 
national peculiarities. Thus, alove of retirement and 
the country—and a very beautiful country to be loved 
—have combined to produce many sweet and simple 
landscapes, as true to nature and beauty as possible ; 
and altogether, perhaps, the artists of our country, as 
a body, have succeeded best in homely and gentle 
landscape scenes. But even in these a love of the 
country, and a feeling for nature, are more apparent 
than a love of art, or a mastery of the materials. The 
spirit of the scene is caught; but the execution is 
genera'ly tame and imperfect, deficient in force of 
effect, and unfinished and petty in the handling, 
Portraiture has been much affected by the same 


* Vide Reynolds’s Discourses. 
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things that modify painting in general ; and minor 
considerations have had too much weight in the 
practice. he-sitter has been allowed to have too 
much influence ; and@ desire to please the (general 
taste, if les¢ harmful, bas been more potent#@ban in 
any ofthe other branches. Comic subjects, being 
without the “pale of that critical spirit ‘that has 
formalized and deadened the higher styles, have been 
executed with more life and originality. Some very 
skilful animal-painters, in the literal style, may be 
found among our artists; and it has been reserved to 
our own time and country, to produce one painter 
who has equalled in this department the most 
fiasterly artists of any place and era; and who has 
acquired a power over his materials beyond any of 
his countrymen, in any department whatever. The 
deteriorating causes have most force in history-paint- 
ing. Here the want of a self-sufficing love for the 
art, the want of assimilation of the elementary ma- 
terials, and the want of confidence in the spirit, and 
even in the fact of painting, are painfully glaring. 
Inspiration is scouted, in the first instance, as an in- 
discretion ;--the favours of the gods are dangerous 
blisses ;—originality is unhoped for. A discreet 
regard to the pockets is the only legitimate inspira- 
tion ; a well-concealed plagiary the true originality ; 
and a sort of manner of systematic drawing, and 
vivid, if not very harmonious colour, the means of 
displaying it. 

Not but what we have had some very promising 
works brought forth in our country. We have indeed 
szen many that might have proved a capacity to ac- 
complish more ; but the painters have felt the want of 
4@ proper spirit in the national school, and not having 
energy enough to stand alone, haye fallen into the 
down-pouring stream. 

And is this state of things really irremediable ? 
Is it indeed a matter of geography? Do not be- 
lieve it! Surely the land of Spenser, who {has 
painted in such glowing colours,—now light and 
lively as Watteau,—now deep and glowing as Titian, 
—darksome and glittering as Remt pl 
and powerful as Raphael, is capable of producing 
some feeling heart to guide the brush withal. The 
eye and the hand are not wanting; nor is the mind, 
nor [the “heart ;—it is the belief. |Let the artist 
know that poetry is his best fosterer, music his best 
playmate—and that diligence and judgment, which 
are as essential to him as his food and the air he 
breathes, are nothing if not quickened by the love 
of his art ;—which is the sun he lives by, that lights 
him onward faithfully, warms him, and shews him 
all he lives upon. Let him learn that what he gains 
as he goes is of no use to him unless it undergo an 
assimilating process in his own mind ;—that each 
separate observation is of less value as the positive 
raw material of any particular picture, than as the 
proper food of his own imagination; which, in de- 
riving nourishment from it, changes its nature, and 
modifies and enlarges the positive amount of ex- 
istent ideas. 

* ‘When Raphael had to paint the Galatea, he writes 
that he could not find a model beautiful enough for 
the nymph; and so he was fain to have recourse 
to a “certain idea ;” and, lurking among the inex- 
haustible stores of his mind he found the iovely 
Nereid—a creature not intellectual, not merely 
physical ; less grand than the gods, but beautiful as 
a flower; laughing, joyous, lusty, and gentle; as 
simple as water, free as air, bright as fire, genial as 
earth ; a sort of abstract physical existence, superior 
to the accidents of life, but not to its enjoyments. 
Where could he have found such a being in pontifi- 
cal Rome?—among the severe antiquities from 
Greece ?among the pompous churches ?—among 
the degenerated people?—among the pictures of 
Pietro Perugino, or Michael Angelo?—It is to 
Raphael himself alone that we owe the Galatea. 

The Italian considers painting the first thing in 
the world. It is the end and goal of his ambition. 
Worldly success is the Englishman’s goal; painting 
only the means ;—and a means in which he has not 
faith. Let him only confide in his art, and do it 
honour himself, and it will not fail to be honoured 
and valued elsewhere. 


At 2 








ROMANCE OF REAL LIFH. 


NO. XCIII.—THE MARCHIONESS OF BRINVILLIERS, THE 
~ SPOISONER > WITH WOTICES OF HER BY MADAME “DE 
‘SEVIGNE. ‘ 


I the plaister-cast shops is a small, delicate, ‘plump 
little hand, dimpled and beautiful, which is sold to 
artists as a model. You take it in yours, handle it, 
admire it, almost fancy you are shaking hands with 
the good-humoured and festive little personage to 
whom it must have belonged. You ask whose it 
was, and are told that it was that of Madame de 
Brinvilliers, the famous poisoner. You recoil as if 
you had been handling a toad. 

We have mentioned this circumstance before, per- 
haps more than once; but we like to repeat it, 
because it is salutary to see how beautiful Beauty is 
by nature, but how ugly it becomes when nature is 
contradicted, and moral deformity pollutes it. If 
Beauty does not represent goodness of nature, it be- 
comes something more offensive than ugliness itself, 
because the contradiction seems more monstrous. 
The woman seems turned to a snake, a serpent, a 
witch ; her smoothness grows horrible; the beauty 
of her eyes becomes ghastly. 

In such an excessive case, however, as that of the 
miserable creature before us, we have always the 
consolation of knowing that such enormity must be 
amadness. There must be a deficiency somewhere 
in her very conformation, most likely in the brain— 
a want of something that bestows the humanity 
common to others. Such a beauty is merely a case 
which ought to have contained the human being, 
but did not. It is nothing but a moving and living 
mask. How came the soul to be forgotten? What 
perversity of parentage or nurture was it, that caused 
such a frightful difference from the kindly nature of 
the species ? 


The following narrative is taken from the biogra- 
phical dictionaries; but we have added to it, from 
Sévigné's Letters, the lively notices of the case as it 
was going forward, from the pen of that charming 
writer. The reader is thus thrown back into the 
time in which the horrors occurred, and becomes one 
of the contemporaries that gossiped and talked about 
it. We take the passages from the translation, not 
having the original by us. 


Manrcuerite p’Avusrat, Marchioness of Brinvilliers, 
was born at Paris in 1651, being the daughter of 
d’ Aubrai, lieutenant-civil of Paris, who married her 
to N. Gobelin, Marquis of Brinvilliers. Although 
possessed of attractions to captivate lovers, she was 
for some time much attached to her husband, but at 
length became madly in Jove with a Gascon officer, 
named Goden St Croix, who had been introduced 
by the Marquis, who was the adjutant of the regi- 
ment of Normandy. Her father being informed of 
this affair, imprisoned the officer, who was altogether 
an adventurer, in the Bastile, where he was detained 
a year, a circumstance which induced the Marchioness 
to be more outwardly circumspect, but at the same 
time to nourish the most implacable hatred to her 
father and her whole family. While in the Bastile, 
St Croix learnt from an Italian, named Elixi, the 
art of composing the most subtle and mortal poisons, 
and the result on his release was the destruction by 
this means, in concurrence with his mistress, of her 
father, sister, and two brothers, all of whom were 
poisoned in the same year, 1670. During all this 
time the Marchioness was visiting the hospitals, out- 
wardly as a devotee, but, as afterwards strongly sus- 
pected, really in order to try on the patients the 
effects of the poisons produced by her paramour. 
The discovery of these monstrous criminals was 
discovered in a very extraordinary mauwner: 
while at work in distilling poison, St Croix 
accidentally dropt the glass mask which + he 
wore to prevent inhaling the noxious vapour, 
and the consequence was his instant death. No- 
body claiming his effects, they fell into the hands 
of government; ‘and the Marchioness had the im- 
prudence to lay claim to a kasket, and appeared so 
anxious to obtain it, that the authorities ordered it 
to be opened ; when it was found to be full of pac- 
kets of poisons, with ticketed descriptions of the 
different effects which they would produce. In- 
formed of the opening of the casket, the execrable 
woman made her escape to England, whence she 
passed to Liege, where she was arrested and con- 
ducted to Paris. Being tried, she was convicted of 
the murder of her father, sister, and brothers, and 
condemned to be beheaded and burnt. In this 
dreadful situation she evineed extraordinary courage, 
amounting almost to nonchalance. On entering the 
shamber in which she was to be put to the question 


by the torture of swallowing water, she observed three 
buckets-full prepared, and exclaimed, “ It is surely 
intended to drown me ; for it is absurd to suppose 


thag’a person of mg dimensions can s all that.” 
She listened tober semtence withouf exhibiting 
either weakness or alarm, amd showg@ no other 


emotion on her way to execution, thaa to request 
she might be so plgeed as nof'to see the officer who 
had apprehended her. She also ascended unaided 
and barefoot up the ladder on to the scaffold. This 
woman, after all, posssessed some sense of religion ; 
she went regularly to confession ; and when arrested 
at Liege, a sort of general form was found in her 
possession, which sufficiently alluded to her crimi- 
nality to form a strong presumption against her, 
What adds to the atrocity of this wretch’s character, 
she was proved to have had connexions with many 
persons suspected of the same crimes, and «0 have pro- 
vided poisons for the use of others. Many persons of 
quality lost their lives about this period; and the in, 
vestigation seemed likely to lead to the discovery of 
so much guilt in this way, that it was politically, but 
disgracefully put an end to. It was supposed that 
the indifference of the Marquis of Brinvilliers to 
his wife’s conduct, induced her to spare one so 
much in her power. She suffered on the 17th 
July, 1676. 


PASSAGES RELATIVE TO BRINVILLIERS FROM THE 
LETTERS OF MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


Paris, Wednesday, April 29:i.. 1676. 
* . * * 
Madame de Brinvilliers is not so much at her ease as 
I; she isin prison, She endeavours to pass her time 
there as pleasantly as she can, and desired yesterday 
to play at piquet, because she was very dull. They have 
found her confession ; she informs us, that at the age 
of seven years she ceased to be a virgin, and that she 
had ever since went on at the same rate ; that she had 
poisoned her father, her brothers, one of her children, 
and herself ; but the last was only to make trial of an 
antidote. Medea has less of this guilty skill. She has 
owned this confession to be her own writing: it was an 
unaccountable folly; but she says she was ina high 
fever when she writ it; thatit is a frenzy, an extravas 
gance, which does not deserve to be read seriously. 
Paris, Friday, May Ist, 1676, 
* * * * * 
Nothing is talked of here but the transactions and 
behaviour of Madame de Brinvilliers. Could one ever 
have thought of her forgetting the murder of her father 
at confession? And then the peccadilloes that she was 
afraid of forgetting were admirable. She was in love, 
it seems, with this same Sainte Croix; she wanted to 
marry him, and for that purpose gave her husband 
poison two or three differenttimes. Sainte Croix, who 
did not care to have a wife as wicked as himself, gave 
the good man a dose of counter-poison ; so that, after 
being bandied about between them, sometimes poisoned, 
sometimes unpoisoned again, he at last is actually 
making intercession for his dear rib. Oh, there is no 
end of some people’s follies! 


From Nemours, Friday, 26th June, 1676. 
a 7 * * * 


She told me that she expected Mademoiselle de 
Fiennes, and that she had heard that La Brinvilliers 
had impeached a ber of people, and named the 
Chevalier de B——, Mesdames de G——, and Mes- 
dames de Cl——, as having poisoned Madame; nothing 
more. I believe all this to be very false ; but it is very 
troublesome and vexatious to be be obliged to clear one- 
self of such accusations. This she-devil has strongly 
aceused Penautier, who is thrown into prison before 
hand ; this affair takes up all the attention of Paris, to 
the prejudice of news from the army. 

Paris, Wednesday, Ist July, 1676. 
. * > * . o 

But now I shall return to the foolish piece of news 
that Madame de Fiennes told me at Montargio. There 
was not the least mention made of Mesdames de CI——, 
de G , nor of the Chevalier de B——; nothing 
could be more false. Penautier was confined in Re- 
vaillaic’s dungeon for nine days, where he was almost 
killed; upon which they removed him. His affair isa 
very disagreeable one. He has powerful protectors; 
the Archbishop of Paris, and M. Colbert support him 
openly ; but if La Brinvilliers continues to harass him 
much Jonger, nothing can save him. 


Paris, Friday, July 3rd, 1676. 
* * * * . 

La Brinvilliers’ affair still goes on in the same man- 
ner. She communicated her poisons in pidgeon pies, 
by which a great many were killed ; not that she had 
any particular reasons for making away with them, but 
only did it out of mere curiosity to try the effects of her 
drugs. The Chevalier du Guet, who had been par- 
taker ‘of all these pretty entertainments about three 
years ago, has been languishing ever since. She en- 
quired the other day, if he was dead; upon being 
answered No, she said, turning her head on one side,— 
He must have a very stout constitution, then. 

M. de la Rochefoucauld swears to be true. 


Paris, Wednesday, July 8, 1676. 
* * = 
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dent to grant mean audience, but it seems be cannot 
do it till after La Brinvilliers’ trial is over: who would 
have thought that our affair should have clashed with 
hers? Poor Penautier’s depends entirely on hers: but 
wherefore poison poor Maturel? who had a dozen 
children. To me his disorder appears to have been 
very violent, and in no wise sudden nor resembling th 

effects of poison ; however, thisf engrosses the whole 
conversation here at present. There has been found a 
hogsbead of poisoned wine, of which six or seven per- 
sons have already died. 

Paris, Friday, July 10, 1676, 
* * * 

Penautier has been confronted with La Brinsilliers. 
It was a very melancholy inierview ; they were wont to 
meet upon more agreeable terms. She has so repeat+ 
edly declared, that if she was.to die, she would make 
tmapy others die with her, that.it is hardly to be doubted 

hat she will draw this poor wretch in to be a sharer of 
her fate; or, at least, to be put to the question, which is 
a dreadful thing. The man has a prodigious number of 
friends; and those of great consequence, whom he has 
formerly had opportunities of obliging, while he was in 
possession of his.two places. They leave no stone un- 
turned to serve him, and money flies about in quautities 
upon the oecasion; but if he should be cast, nothing 
can possibly save him. 


Paris, Friday, July 17, 1676. 

At length it is all over: La Brinvilliers is in the air; 
after her execution, her poor little body was thrown 
into a great fire, and her ashes dispersed by the wind, 
so that whenever we breathe, we shall draw in some 
particles of her, and by the communication of the mi- 
Nute spirits, we may be all infected with an itch for 
poisoning, to our no small surprise. She was con- 
demned yesterday; and this morning her sentence 
was read to her, which was to perform the amende 
honorable in the church of Notre Dame; and, after 
that, to have her head severed from her body, her 
body burnt, and her ashes thrown into the air,— 
They were for putting her to the torture; but she 
told them there was. no occasion for that, she would 
confess everything. Accordingly, she was till five 


‘o’clovk in the evening, relating the passages of her life, 


which has been more shocking than was ever imagined. 
She has poisoned her father no less than ten times run- 
ning, but without being able to destroy him ; as Tike- 
wise her brother, and several others, and all was under 
the appearance of the greatest love aad confidence, She 
has said nothing against Penautier. Notwithstanding 
this confession, they gave her the question, ordinary 
and extraordinary, the next morning; but this ex- 
torted nothing more from her. She desired to speak 
with the procurator-general ; no one as yet knows the 
subject of this conversation. At six o'clock she was 
carried in a cart, stript to her shift, with a cord about 
her neck, to the church of Notre Dame, to per- 
form the amende honorable ; after that was over, she 
was put again into the same cart, where I saw her lying 
at her length, on a truss of straw, only ber shift, and a 
suit of plain head-clothes, with a confessor on one side, 
and a hangman on the other; indeed, my dear, the 
sight made me shudder. Those who saw the execu- 
tion say that she mounted the scaffold with great 
courage. As for me, I was on the bridge of Notre 
Dame, with good d’Escars ; never sure was there such 
a concourse of people seen, nor the attention of a whole 
city so fixed upon any one event. Yet, ask many 
‘people what they have seen ?—Why, they will tell vou, 
they have seen—no more than I have done—the end of 
a sinner ; but, in short, this whole day has been dedi- 
cated to the sight of this tragedy. I shall know more 
particulars to-morrow, and you shall have them at 
secondhand, 

: Pasi, Wednesday, 22nd J uly, 1676. 


* ' 

Let me entertaia you with alittle more of the history 
of La Brinvilliers. She died as she lived, that is to 
say, very resolutely. She entered the place where she 
expected to have been put to*the torture ; and on 
seeing the preparations, she said, ‘‘they certainly 
intend to drown me; for, considering the smallness 
of my size they can never pretend to make me drink 
so much.” She heard her sentence read to her without 
the least token of fear or weakness ; only towards the 
latter end of it, she desired them to begin it again, tell- 
ing them that the circumstance of the cart had struck her, 
and made her lose her attention to the rest. In the way 
to the execution she desired her confessor to place the 
executioner before her, that she might not, as she said, 
have the sight of that rascal Desgrais, who had taken 
her. He was before the cart on horseback ; her con- 
fessor reproved her for that sentiment, upon which she 
asked pardon, and submitted to endure that disagree- 
ble sight. She mounted the ladder and the scaffold 
alone, and with her naked feet ; and the executioner 
was a quarter of an hour in dressing, shaving, and 
ordering her for the execution, in an abusive manner, 
which caused a great murmur among the crowd, and 
was reckoned a greatcruelty. The next day her bones 
were gathered up, as relics, by the people, who said 


she was a saint. She had two confessors, one of which 


told her that she ought to reveal everything; the 
other, that she ought not: she laughed at this di. 
versity of opinion between the learned fathers, and 
said she believed she might very conscientiously do 


which of the two. she pleased, and it pleased her to 
reveal notbing. By this means Penautier is.come off 
alittle whiter than snow ; however the public is not 
contented, and. seems. still to entertain some slight 
suspicion. But see the misfortune of it: this creature 
refused :u reveal whet they wanted to know, and tald 
what vooody demanded of her. For example, she 
said that M. F—— had sent Glaser, the apothecary 
they employed in preparing their poisons, into Italy to 
procure an herb, which is, it seems, achoice ingre- 
dieat in. their mysterious compositions ; and that she 
had. heard of this pious pilgrimage of his at Sainte 
Croix. You see what pains is taken to load. this mise~ 
rable wretch with crimes, and to finish his ruin ; but 
the truth of this information is much suspected. 


Paris, Wednesday, 29 July, 1676. 
* ” * * * 

The world is extremely partial; its partiality has 
appeared even in the case of La Brinvilliers. Never 
were such horrid crimes treated so favourably: she 
was not put to the question: they even gave her hopes 
of a pardon, aad such hopes, that she did not expect 
to die; nay, even when she was mounting the scaffold, 
sbe asked whether it was in earnest? At length, 
her ashes are dispersed by the wind: her confessor 
says she is a saint! 


a 


CHARACTBRS OF SHAESPHARB’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. XXIX.——MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


Turis admirable comedy used to be freqnently acted 
till of late years. Mr Garrick’s Benedick was one 
of his most celebrated characters; and Mrs Jordan, 
we have understood, played Beatrice very delight- 
fully. The serious part is still the most prominent 
here, as. in other instances that we have noticed. 
Hero is the principal figure in the piece, and leaves 
an indelible impression on the mind by her beauty, 
her tenderness, and the hard trial of her love. The 
passage in which Claudio first makes a confession of 
his affection towards her conveys as pleasing an 
image of the entrance of love into a youthful bosom 
as can well be imagined. 


« Oh, my lord, 

When you went onward with this ended action, 
I look’d upon her with a soldier’s eye, 
That lik’d, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of love ; 
But now I am return’d, and that war thoughts 
Have left their places vacant ; in their rooms 
Come thronging soft and delicate desires, 
All prompting me how fair young Hero is, 

aying, I lik’d her ere I went to wars.” 


In the scene at the altar, when Claudio, urged on 
by the villain Don John, brings the charge of incon- 
tinence against her, and as it were divorces her in 
the very marriage-ceremony, her appeals to her own 
conscious innocence and honour are made with the 
most affecting simplicity. 


* Craupio. No, Leonato, 
I never tempted her with word too large, 
But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 
Hero. And seem'd I ever otherwise to you? 
Craupio. Outon thy seeming, I will write 
against it: 
You seem to me as Dian in her orb, 
As chaste as is the bud ere it be blown; 
But you are more intemperate in your blood 
Than Venus, or those pamper’d animals 
That rage in savage sensuality. 
Hero. Is my lord well, that he doth speak so 
wide ? 
Leonato, Are these things spoken, or do I but 
dream ? 
Joun. Sir, they are spoken, and these things 
are true. 
Benevicx. This looks not like a nuptial. 
Hero. True! O God!”— 


The justification of Hero in the end, and her res- 
toration to the confidence and arms of her lover, is 
brought about by one of those temporary consign- 
ments to the grave of which Shakspeare seems to 
have been fond. He has perhaps explained the 
theory of this predilection in the following lines :— 


“Friar. She dying, as it myst be so main- 
tain’d, 
Upon the instant that she was accus’d, 
Shall be lamented, pity’d, and excus’d, 
Of every hearer: for it so falls out, 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 


meen nee ld 
While we enjoy it; but being lack’d and loss, 
‘Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue, that possession would not show us, 
Whilst it was ours.—So will it fare with Claudio: 
When he:shall hear she dy’d upon his words, 
The idea of her love shall sweetly creep 
Into, his study of imagination ; 
And every lovely organ of her life 
Shall come apparel’d in more precious habit, 
More moving, delicate, and full of life, 
Into the eye and prospect of his soul, 
Than when she liv'd indeed.” 





The principal comic characters in ‘Much ado 
about nothing,’ Benedick and Beatrice, are both 
essences in their kind. His character as a woman- 
hater is admirably supported, and his conversion to 
matrimony is no less happily effected by the pre 
tended story of Beatrice’s love for him. It is hard 
to say which of the two scenes is the best, that of the 
trick which is thus practised on Benedick, or that in 
which Beatrice is prevailed on to take pity on him 
by overhearing her cousin and her maid declare 
(which they do on purpose) that he is dying of love 
for her. There is something delightfully picturesque 
in the manner in which Beatrice is described as 
coming to hear the plot which is contrived against 
herself— 


“ For look where Beatrice, like a lapwing, runs 
Close by the ground, ta hear our conference.” 


In consequence of what she hears (not a word of 
which is true) she exclaims, when these good-natured 
informants are gone— 


“ What fire is in mine ears? Can this be true ? 

Stand I condemn’d for pride and scorn so much? 

Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride adieu ! 
No glory lives, behind the back of such. 

And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee ; 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; 

If thou dost love, my kindness shall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in an holy band: 

For others say thou dost deserve; and I 
Believe it better than reportingly.” 


And Benedick, on his part, is equally sincere in his 
repentance with equal reason, after he has heard the 
grey-beard Leonato, and his friend, ‘ Monsieur 
Love,” discourse of the desperate state of his sup- 
posed inamorata. 


“ This can be no trick ; the conference was sadly 
borne.—They have the truth of this from Hero. 
They seem to pity the lady ; it seems her affections 
have the full bent. Love me! why it must be re- 
quited. I hear how I am censur’d: they say, I will 
bear myself proudly, if I perceive the love come from 
her; they say too, that she will rather die than give 
any sign of affection.—I did never think to marry: 
I must not seem proud :—happy are they that hear 
their detractions, and can put them to mending. 
They say, the lady is fair; *tis a truth, I can bear 
them witness: and virtuous;—’tis so, I cannot 
reprove it: ahd wise—but for loving me:—by my 
troth it is no addition to her wit ;—nor no great ar- 
gument of her folly, for I will be horribly in love 
with her.—I may chance to have some odd quirks 
and remnants of wit broken on me, because I have 
rail’d so long against marriage; but doth not the 
appetite alter? A man loves the meat in his youth, 
that he cannot endure in his age.—Shall quips, and 
sentences, and these paper bullets of the brain, awe 
aman from the career of his humour? No: the 
world must be peopled. When I said I would die a 
bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were 
marry'’d.—Here comes Beatrice: by this day, she’s 
a fair lady: I do spy some marks of love in her.” 


The beauty of all this’ arises from the characters 
of the persons so entrapped. Benedick is a profes- 
sed and’ staunch enemy to marriage, and gives very 
plausible reasons for the faith that is in him. And 
as to Beatrice, she persecutes him all day with her 
jests (so that he could hardly think of being troubled 
with them at night) ; she not only turns him, but all 
other things into jest, and is proof against every 
thing serious. 

«‘ Hero. Disdain and scorn ride sparkling in her 

eyes, : 

Misprising what they look on: and her wit 

Values itself so highly, that to her 

All matter else seems weak : she cannot love, 

Nor take no shape nor project of affection, 

She is so self-endeared. 

Ursuta. Sure, I think so; 
And therefore, certainly, it were not good 
She knew his love, lest she make sport at it. 
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Hero. Why, you speak truth: I never yet 
saw man, 

How wise, how noble, young, how rarely featur’d, 

But she would spell him, backward : if fair-fac'd, 

She'd swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot: if tall, a lance ill-headed ; 

If low, an agate very vilely cut: 

If speaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 

If silent, why, a block moved with none. 

So turns she every man the wrong side out ; 

And never gives to truth and virtue that 

Which simpleness and merit purchaseth.” 


These were happy materials for Shakspeare to 
work on, and he has made a happy use of them. : ; Per- 
haps that middle point of comedy was never more 
nicely hit, in which the ludicrous blends with the 
tender, and our follies, turning round against them- 
selves in support of our affections, retain nothing but 
their humanity. 

Dogberry and Verges in this piay are inimitable 
specimens of quaint blundering and misprisions of 
meaning ; and are a standing record of that formal 
gravity of pretension and total want of common un- 
derstanding, which Shakspeare no doubt copied from 
real life, and which in the course of two hundred 
years appear to have ascended from the lowest to the 
highest offices in the state. 


——e 
PETBR THE WILD BOY. 


ERRONEOUS OPINION HITHERTO ENTERTAINED 
RESPECTING HIM. 


( From the Natural History of Man. London: Darton 
and Son.) 


In July, 1724, Jiirgen Meyer, a townsman of Ha- 
meln, met in his field with a naked, brownish, black- 
haired boy, apparently about twelve years old, who 
uttered no sound, and was enticed, by showing him 
two apples, into the town, and placed, for safe cus- 
tody, in an hospital, by order of the burgomaster. 
Peter—thus he was christened by the children on 
his first appearance in the town, and he went by the 
name till his death—behaved rather brutishly aj first, 
seeking to get out at doors and windows, resting 
now and then on his knees and elbows, and rolling 
himself from side to side till he fell asleep. He did 
not like bread, but he eagerly peeled green sticks, 
and chewed the peel for the juice, as he also did vege- 
tables, grass, and bean shells. 


He soon learned, however, to conduct himself 
more properly, and was allowed to go about the 
town. When anything was offered him to eat, he 
first smelt it, and then put it in his mouth, or laid it 
aside shaking his head. In the same way he would 
smell people's hands, and then strike his breast if 
pleased, or otherwise shake his head. When he par- 
ticularly liked anything, as beans, peas, mulberries. 
fruit, and particularly onions and nuts, he indicated 
his satisfaction by striking repeatedly on his chest. 
When shoes were first given to him, he could not 
walk in them, and appeared happy in getting rid of 
them, and running about again barefooted. Cover- 
ing the head was equally unpleasant to him; and he 
enjoyed greatly throwing his hat or cap into the 
Weser, and seeing it swim down. But he soon be- 
came accustomed to clothing. His hearing and 
smell were acute. 

In 1725 he was sent for by George I. to Hanover ; 
whence he was transmitted to London in the begin- 
ning of the following year, under the care of a king's 
messenger; and this was the foundation of his fame 
and fortune. Just at this time, the controversy about 
the existence of innate ideas was at its height; and 
Peter seemed the very subject for determining the 
question. The king placed him at the disposal ot 
the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, 
who confided the precious trust to Dr Arbuthnot, for 
the purpose of investigating his innate ideas. 

Buffon, De Paauw, and J. J. Rousseau have ex- 
tolled this being as the true child of nature, the 
genuine, unsophisticated man. Monboddo says, “1 
consider his history as a brief chronicle or abstract of 
the history of the progress of human nature, from 
the mere animal to the first stage of civilized life.” 

Amidst these expectations and honours, a few cir- 
cumstances were either unknown or overlooked, cal- 
culated to raise great doubts of Peter's fitness for 
such high destinies, and to produce an unpleasant 
suspicion that he had not entirely escaped the con- 
taminating influence of civilized life. 


When he was first met with, a small fragment of 
a shirt hung about his neck; and the whiteness of 
his thighs, compared to his brown legs, proved that 
he must have worn breeches, but not stockings. His 
tongue was very large, and little capable of motion, 
so that an army surgeon at Hameln thought of at- 
temPting to set it free, by cutting the frenum, but 
did not perform the operation. Further, some boat- 


men, in descending the Weser, had seen at different 
points on the banks of the river, a poor naked boy, 
and given him something to eat ; and lastly, it was 
ascertained that a widower, at Liiktringen, had had 
a dumb child, who, having been lost in the woods in 
1723, returned home again; but on his father's 
second marriage, was driven out again by his step- 
mother. yi 

Dr Arbuthnot soon found out that no brilliant dis- 
coveries in psychology or anthropology could be ex- 
pected from’ the case of this poor idiot : he was there- 
fore placed with a farmer in Hertfordshire, where he 
continued td live, or rather vegetate, till 1785. 

Peter was of a middle size, somewhat robust in 
appearance,, and strong, and had a respectable beard. 
He took the ordinary mixed diet, retaining his early 
fondness for onions. He liked warmth ; and relished 
a glass of brandy. He always showed the most per- 
fect indifference to the other sex. : : 

He could not be taught to speak ; the plainest of 
the few articulate sounds he could utter were Peter, 
ki sho, andqui ca, the two latter being attempts at 
pronouncing King George and Queen Caroline. 
He had a'taste for music, and would hum over 
various airs that he often heard: when an instru- 
mental petformance took place, he would jump 
about with: great delight till he was quite tired. He 
was deficient in one important privilege of our na- 
ture,—having never been seen to laugh. 

He was a harmless and obedient creature, and 
could be employed in little domestic offices, or in the 
fields, but not without superintendence. Having 
been left to himself to throw up a load of dung intoa 
cart, as soo as he had executed the task, he jumped up 
and set to work as diligently to throw it all out again. 
Having, on one occasion, wandered away from home, 
as far as Norfolk, at the time when great alarms ex- 
isted about the pretender and his emissaries, he was 
brought before a justice of the peace as a suspicious 
character, and making no answer to any interroga- 
tories, was. d d cont ious, and sent to prison. 
A fire broke out in the night, when he was found 
sitting quietly in a corner, enjoying the light and 
warmth very much, and not at all willing to move. 

Such was this famous representative of unsophis- 
ticated human nature ! 





— 


GENSBRAL MAXIMS FOR HEALTH. 


‘ From the Fourteenth Edition of a very sensible little 
book, entitled *‘ The Frugal Housewife.’) 


Ruse early, eat simple food. Take plenty of exercise. 
Never fear a little fatigue. Let not children be 
dressed in tight clothes; it is necessary their limbs 
and muscles should have full play, if you wish for 
either health or beauty. 

Avoid the necessity of a physician, if you can, for 
careful attention to your diet. Eat what best agrees 
with your. system, and absolutely abstain from what 
hurts you, however well you may like it. <A few 
day’s abstinence, and cold water for a beverage, has 
driven off many an approaching disease. 

If you find yourself really ill, send for a good phy- 
sician. Have nothing to do with quacks: and do 
not tamper with quack medicines. You do not 
know what they are; and what security have you 
that they know what they are ? 

Wear shoes that are large enough: the contrary 
not only produces corns, but makes the feet mis- 
shapen, and cramps them. 

Washi very often, and rub the skin thoroughly with 
a hard brush. 

Let those who love to be invalids drink strong 
green tea, eat pickles, preserves, and rich pastry. 
As far as possible, eat and sleep at regular hours. 

Wash the eyes thoroughly in cold water every 
morning. Do not read or sew at twilight, or by too 
dazzling a light. If far sighted, read with rather 
less light, and with the book somewhat nearer to the 
eye than you desire. If near-sighted, read with a 
book as far off as possible. Both these imperfections 
may be diminished in this way. 

Clean your teeth in pure water two or three times 
a day; but, above all, be sure you have them clean 
before you go to bed. 

Have your bed-chamber well aired; and have 
fresh bed linen every week. Never have the wind 
blowing directly upon you through open windows 
during the night. It is not healthy to sleep in 
heated rooms. 


Let children have their bread and milk before they 
have been Jong up. Cold water and a run in the 
fresh air before break fast. 


f' Too frequent use of at. ivory comb injures the hair. 
Thorough combing, washing in suds, or rum, and 
thorough brushing, will keep it in order; and the 
washing does not injure the hair, as is generally sup- 
posed. Keep children’s hair cut close until ten or 
twelve years old: it is better for health and the 
beauty of the hair. Do not sleep with hair frizzled 


or braided. Do not make children cross-eyed, by 
having hair hanging about their foreheads, where 
they see it continually. 





ANECDOTES OF A FAVOURITE DOG. 


The only approach to bad feeling which I ever disco- 
vered in Rover, was a slight disposition to jealousy; 
but this in him appeared more a virtue than a vice; tos 
it sprung entirely from affection, and had nothing mean 
or malicious in it. A single instance will suffice to 
show the manner in which he expressed this feeling, 
One day a little strange dog attached himself to me, 
and followed me home. I took him into the house, 
and had him fed, intending to keep him till I could 
discover the owner. For this act of kindness the dog 
expressed his gratitude in the usual way. Rover, 
although used to play the truant, from the moment 
the little stranger entered the premises, never quitted 
us till he saw him fairly off. His manner towards us 
became more ingratiating than usual, and he seemed 
desirous, by his assiduities and attentions, to show us 
that we stood in no need of any other favourite or com- 
panion. But, at the same time, he displayed no ani- 
mosity towards his supposed rival. Here was reason 
and refinement too. 

* * * 

He had formed an attachment to my gardener, and 
would frequently follow him to his home, where he was 
caressed by the wife and children. It happened that 
the poor wife was taken ill, and died. The husband 
was seriously afflicted, and shewed a feeling above the 
common. At this time, I observed that Rover had 
quite lost his spirits, and appeared to pine. Seeing him 
in this state, one day, when in company with the 
widower, and thinking, in some measure, to divert the 
poor fellow’s thoughts from his own sorrows, I remarked 
to him the state that Rover was in, and asked him if he 
could guess the cause. “ He is fretting after poor 
Peggy,” was his reply, giving vent, at the same time, to 
a flood of tears. He then went on to tell me that, 
while his wife was ill, Rover was constant in his visits 
to the cottage, when he would get upon her bed, lie by 
her, and lick her face; and that when she was borne 
to the grave, he was foremost in the funeral procession. 
It was some time before he entirely recovered his 
Spirits. 

* * . 

Like most little dogs, Rover had a great soul; yet, 
as must have been expected, he was no match for the 
generality of his species. But what he wanted in 
physical strength, he made up for in policy. He wisely 
employed a portion of his riches in subsidizing his 
poorer, but stronger neighbour; and thus acquired a 
weight and importance among his own race in the vil- 
lage, to which he could not otherwise lay claim. In 
plain language, Rover kept a dog in pay to fight his 
battles for him. This I discovered, by observing that 
whenever he got a bone which he could not compass, 
he immediately hid it, and then went off in search of 
the baker’s mastiff, whose more potent jaws soon de- 
molished the provision. This I at first set down to ge- 
nerosity, or a natural love of patronage, till 1 ascer- 
tained the true motive, by observing that, whenever he 
was attacked bya larger dog than himself, he forth- 
with set off in search of his Swiss, the said mastiff, 
to whom he delegated the office of thrashing his oppo- 
nent.—[}rom a work just. published, called Twenty 
Years in Retirement, by the Author of ‘ Military 
Adventures. "] 

—s 


CURIOUS PASSAGES FROM 
‘*MEMOIRS OF JOHN MACKEY, ESQ- 
DURING THE REIGNS OF WILLIAM, QUEEN ANNE, 
AND GEORGE I.” 


[A soox referred to by Swift and Johnson, and not 
often met with.] 


His Royal Highness Prince George, husband to Queen 
Anne, and Lord High Admiral of England. 


Is brother to the Jate King of Denmark, and uncle 
to the present; was chosen by King Charles the 
Second to be husband to his niece, the Princess 
Anne; because having no dominions of his own to 
gratify, he would have nothing else in view but _the 
interest of England. 

He is very fat, loves news, his bottle, and the Queen, 
by whom he hath had many children, but none alive. 
He hath neither many friends nor enemies in 
England. On the Queen's accession to the throne, 
he was towards fifty years old. 


John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, Captain General. 

Is son to Sir Winston Churchill, of a good family. 
The Duke of York’s love for his sister (by whom he 
had the Duke of Berwick, and other children) first 
brought him to Court; and the beauty of his own 
person, and his good address, so gained on the 
Duchess of Cleveland (then mistress to King Charles 
the Second), that she effectually established him 
there. 

He is a tall, handsome man for his age, with a very 
obliging address; of a wonderful presence of mind, 
so as hardly ever to be discomposed; of a very 
cleanly head, and sound judgment ; very bold, never 
daunted for want of success; every way capable of 
being a great man, if the great success of his arms, 
and the heaps of favours thrown upon him by his 
Sovereign, does not raise his thoughts above the rest 
of the nobility, and consequently draw upon him the 
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envy of the people of England. He is turned of fifty 
years of age. 
Charles Lenox, Duke of Richmond. 


Is son to King Charles the Second, by the Duchess 
of Portsmouth; he was carried by his mother into 
France, in the reiga of King James, and left France in 
the reign of King William, when he declared himself 
for the religion and constitution of his country. 

He is a gentleman good-natured to a faults very 
well bred, and hath many valuable things in him; is 
an enemy to business, very credulous, well shaped, 
black complexion, much like King Charles; not thirty 
years old.’ 


George Fitzroy, Duke of Northumberland. 


Ts son to King Charles the Second, by the Duchess 
of Cleveland ; was one of the Captains of King James’s 
Horse Guards, which he quitted at the Revolution, and 
never had anv post, though sometimes presents, from 
the King, ali King William’s reign. 

On the Queen’s accession to the throne, he was made 
Constable of Windsor Castle, and Lieutenant-General, 
and had my Lord of Oxford’s regiment of horse. 

He is a man of honour, nice in paying his debts, and 
living well with his neighbours in the country ; does 
not much care for the conversation of men of quality, or 
business. Is a tall black man, like his father the King, 
about forty years old. 


Charles, Duke of St. Alban’s. 


Is son to King Charles the Second, by Mrs. Gwyn; 
was made by King William one of the bed-chamber, 
and Captain of the Band of Pensioners, and sent by 
that King to France to congratulate the marriage of the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

He is a gentleman every way de bon Naturel ; well 
bred, doth not love business; is well affected to the 
Constitution of his country. He is of a black com- 
plexion, not so tall as the Duke of Northumberland, 
yet very like King Charles. Turned of thirty years 
old. 


Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton. 

Ts grandson to King Charles the Second, and son to 
the Heirs of Bennet, Earl of Arlington; is a very 
pretty gentleman, hath been abroad in the world ; 
zealous for the Constitution of bis Country. A tall 
black man, about twenty-five years old. 


John, Lord Somers, late Lord Chancellor. 


Of a creditable family, in the city of Winchester ; 
his father was an Attorney, and bred him to the Law, 
which was his profession for some years, before he was 
taken notice of. He was retained as one of the counsel 
for the seven Bishops in King James's reign ; and be- 
haved himself in that cause with so much applause, as 
gained him a very great reputation, and first brought 
him into business. 

He is believed to be the best Chancellor that ever 
sat in the chair, and as knowing in the affairs of Foreign 
courts, as in the Jaws of his own country. He gave 
entertainments to Foreign Ministers, more like one 
always bred up in a Court, than at a bar; and used 
often to treat people at his table, of several professions, 
as if it were the only thing he ever had studied. 

Being discharged from all his employments, he still 
keeps upa great interest in both houses; a thing very 
uncommon for an English disgraced minister. 

He is of a grave deportment, easy, and free in con- 
versation ; something of a libertine ; of middle stature, 
brown complexion, near fifty years old. 


Richard Savage, Earl Rivers, (Father of Savage tne 
Poet). 


He was one of the greatest rakes in England, in his 
younger days, but always a lover of the constitution of 
his country; is a gentleman of very good sense, and 
very cunning ; brave in his person, a lover of play, 
and understands it perfectly well; hath a very good 
estate, and improves it every day; something covet- 
ous; is a tall handsome man. and of a verv fair com- 
plexion. He is turned of forty years old. ~ 


Charles, Earl of Dorset and Middlesex. 


Was esteemed one of the finest gentlemen in Eng- 
land, in the reign of King Charles the Second; of 
great learning, extremely witty, and had been the 
author of some of the finest Poems in the English lan- 
guage, especially sutire. The Mecenas, and Prince 
of our English Poets; and as Lord Rochester said of 
him very justly, was the best good man, with the worst 
matur'd Muse, 

He hardly appeared in the reign of King James. 
King William gave him the Garter, made him Lord 
Chamberlain, often of the Cabinet, and one of the 
Loris Justices in his absence. Some years before the 
King’s death he retired from business, nor doe he 
come to Court in the reign of this Queen. He is still 
one of the pleasantest companions in the world, when 
he likes his company. He is very fat, troubled with 
the spleen, and turned of sixty years old. 


Charles, Earl of Peterborow (the celebrated General, and 
friend of Pope and Swift). 

He affects popularity, and loves to preach in coffee- 

houses and public places; is an open enemy to re- 

vealed religion ; hath 2 good estate ; does not seem ex- 





pensive, yet always in debt, and very poor. A well- 
shaped thin man, with a very brisk look ;: near fifty 
years old. 


Matthew Prior, Esq., Commissioner of Trade. 

Was taken from the bar of a tavern by my Lord 
Dorset, and sent to the University of Cambridge ;_ was 
contempotary with Montagu, Lord Halifax, and joined 
with him in writing that fine satire against Mr Dryden, 
called The Hind and Panther, transversed to the story 
of The City Mouse and Country Mouse. 

‘At the Revolution he was brought to Court, and sent 
to Holland, as Secreiary to my Lord Dursley; and 
after that Lord’s being recalled, was continued Secre- 
tary for the English nation to the States-General for 
some years. 

Andrew Fuetcher, of Salton. 


He is a gentleman steady in his principles, of nice 
honour, with abundance of learning; brave as the 
sword he wears, and bold as a lion. A sure friend, 
but an irreconcileable enemy ; would lose his life rea- 
dily, to serve his country; but would not do a base 
thing to save it. His thoughts are loose as to religion, 
and could never be brought within the bounds of any 
roared sect ; nor will he be under the distinction of 
Whig or Tory, saying these names are only used to 
cloak the knavery of both parties. 

He hath written some excellent tracts, but not pub- 
lished in his name, and hath a very fine genius; is a 
low, thin man, brown complexion, full of fire, with a 
stern, sour Inok, and fifty years old. 


a 


TABLE TALE. 


— To lessen the number of things lawful in them- 
selves brings the consciences of men into slavery, 
toultiplies sin in the world, makes the way narrower 
than God has made it, occasions differences among 
men, discourages comers to religion, rebuilds the par- 
tition wall, is an usurpation upon the family of God, 
challenges successive ages backward and forward, 
assigns new boundaries in the world, takes away the 
opportunity of free-will offerings.— Whichcote. 


— Christianity is a religion, the virtue of which 
consists in social benevolence, and an unceasing desire 
and endeavour to expose and cast down, by candid and 
peaceful appeals to the understanding, the arrogant 
pretensions of all earthly tyrannies, and to advance the 
moral and intellectual condition of the human species. 
Such is the design of Christianity ; and man is the 
means with which the Designer works: those, there- 
fore, are the best of Christians who manifest the great- 
est aptitude for his employment. This view of human 
life, and of the obligations of Christianity, is alone 
consistent with any rational ideas of a Divine Provi- 
dence ;—for were it not so, his free and beneficent dis- 
pensations, which have a witness and a prompier in 
every human breast, would be brought to a stand, so 
far as regards human agency. The aspirations of great 
minds, the knowledge, courage, generous sympathies, 
and other noble qualities, by the exercise of which the 
greater and lesser spirits become qualified for their de- 
grees in the future beatitudes, would fail to produce 
their intended effects. Man would have been sent to 
pass throuzh a probationary state of existence in which 
there was nothing to be proved ; he would have been 
divinely endowed for a theatre of action presenting no 
occasion for the exercise of such endowments; he 
would have had a capacity for the most rational, re- 
fined, and hopeful of enjoymegts, in which he was not 
to be allowed to participate ; he would have been sent 
to behold sorrows which he need not attempt to allevi- 
ate;—and wrongs which he was not required to re- 
dress.—Dolby's School of Reform. 

FINCHLEY CHURCH. 

Finchley church is one of the very few village 
churches, in Middlesex, that are in themselves inte- 
resting objects.- 1t is one of those remains of the olden 
time, that with an air of calm stateliness, demand of 
every thoughtful beholder, a sympathetic regard for 
by-gone joys and sorrows. Such edifices appear to be 
dismal. objects only to the dismal-minded. Here is a 
low, embattled tower, with such an excess of buttress, 
as amounts to a challenge to Time; who defers taking 
up the gauntlet for a thousaud years. Here are regu- 
lar ranges of labelled windows, each divided by a 
stone mullion, into two lights, and each light termi- 
nating in cinque-foils. Innovators, prompted partly by 
the necessity for repairs, and partly by a desire for 
“improvements,” bave been at work ; but still, in 
spite of churchwardens and bricks, antiquity looks out, 
with an aspect between green and grey, and demands 
the customary homage. The ancient nave, with its 
original windows, has been well preserved, and sus- 
tained by modern pillars, so that the exterior, all 
round, is in excellent keeping. There is a yew-tree 
in the churchyard, and an avenue of lime trees, (lead- 
ing to the door) locked over-head in thick folds of foliage 
and history and mystery, offering a general invi- 
tation to all comers, bringing with them their 
kindly sympathies. The church is well furnished, in- 

side and out, with ‘storied urn and animated bust,” 
and other memorials, in stone, marble, glass, and brass. 
There is also a sweet-toned organ, sweetly played. If 
the Sanday visitor should happen to be too Jate for the 





commencement of the service, let him gently walk 
round, and reflect ; should the organ, whil« he is in 
this mood, peal forth some moving strain, in a minor 
key, mixing with the winds, which attend, like winged 
messengers, at the windows, coming and going through 
the surrounding trees, to disperse the pious offering 
abroad into the all-pervading and ever listening Spirit, 
—the visitor may return ; having had some foretaste of 
that state which ail hopeful minds aspire to. We derive 
more benefit from our affectionate feelings than from 
our philosophy, after all; for it is only by our venera- 
tion forthe goad we know, that we can prove our 
worthiness of the good we hope for ; and God, who is 
just, and is himself the source and end of allour heaven- 
ward aspirations and refined sensibilities, will no more 
disappoint our hopes than divest himself of his own 
attributes. —Dolby’s School of Reform. 


ANECDOTE OF BISHOP WARBURTON. 

“I will tell you,” said Bishop Warburton to a 
friend, “ what I said in the drawing-room to a knot 
of courtiers, in the old King’s time (George the 
Second). A nobleman chanced to come in, and 
said ‘The King was not well.’—‘ Hush!’ said 
Colonel Robinson; ‘it is not polite or decent to 
talk in this manner; the King is always well and 
in health; you are never to suppose the diseases of 
his subjects ever approach his royal person,’—I 
perceive then, Colonel, replied I, there is some 
difference between your master and mine: ‘mine 
was subject to all human infirmities, sin excepted ; 
yours is subject to none—sin excepted.”— Court 
Journal. 

INDIA RUBBER. 

This substance, which, within the memory of 
thousands now living, was only sold in stationers’ 
shops for the purpose of rubbing out pencil marks, 
is daily brought into some new and important use, 
Owing to its light and impervious qualities, it has 
for some years heen made applicable to most articles 
of external dress; while in America a boat has been 
recently constructed of it, which weighs only twenty 
pounds, will carry a ton weight, and may be 
folded up into a portable bundle!—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

THE ABORIGINES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Inever at any time approached the Indian mounds, 
those relics of a people and of a time of which no re- 
collection or tradition has been preserved, without 
interest and feeling. That the hands that reared 
them should long ago have been mingled with the 
clay of which they formed these simple but enduring 
monuments, excites no wonder: generation departs 
after generation—one dynasty follows another—one 
nation perishes, and its place is filled by another; 
but it is seldom that all memory, all tradition is lost 
of apeople. A name alone may remain, without 
any other distinctive feature—but that is yet a 
name, and under it the existence of a distinct division 
of the human race may yet stand recorded in the 
book of the world’s history. But here, on this vast 
continent, dispersed over a great extent of terri- 
tory, you find the relics of an utterly forgotten race. 
They must have been a numerous one, for the 
magnitude of the works they have left behind them 
attest it. You see mounds raised upon the rich levet 
plains of the west, which will ever remain a marvel. 
They must have attained to a certain degree of 
civilization and sedentary habits, superior to the 
races whom the present age has seen in turn dis- 
placed by those of our own hue and blood :—they 
were more civilized, more powerful, more enlightened 
than the Indian races of our day. We read this 
truth in the vestiges of their towns and fortifications, 
and the lands once cultivated by them,—yet it is in 
vain you pry into the secret of their deeds, time 
of existence, or history. You dig into their places of 
sepulture—you handle their bones; but they are 
silent, and tell you nothing ;—and the utensils you 
unearth only show you that they were numerous, 
and, however powerful, simple in their habits. Man 
is less perfect for the time being, and subject to 
greater vicissitudes than even the birds of the air 
and the beasts of the field, whom he affects to govern 
and despise. And this is impressed on my mind as 
I listen to the song of these sweet birds. There 
are voices yet abroad in the land of those forgotten 
tribes, at this very moment, singing the same sweet 
strain as rung through the oak groves two thousand 
years ago! They have not forgotten the lessons 
taught the parents of their race in Paradise. God 
has stamped them with the species of perfection 
for which he designed them, and they have not de- 
parted from it. Their kind has suffered no vicissi- 
tude—they have probably neither deteriorated nor 
attained greater perfection in any respect since the 
day of their creation, but have carolled, and nestled, 
and paired, from generation to generation ; fulfilling 
the end for which they were apparently created; 
while race after race of human beings has arisen 
and passed away, and the earth has been alternately 
filled and deserted by nations and individuals perfect 
in nothing. Without the certainty of immortality, 
and the sweet hope of being restored, through God’s 
mercy, to that estate from which we have fallen, 
might we not well be tempted to desnair !~ Latrobe : 
Quarterly Review. 








THE PRINTING MACHINE. 


WILSON’S FRANCE AND ITALY. 


Records of a Route through France and Italy; with 
Sketches of Catholicism, By William Rae Wilson, 
F.A.S., A.S.R., Author of ‘ Travels in the Holy 
Land, Egypt, &e.’ ‘ In Russia, Poland, and Fin- 
land ;’ and ‘ In Norway, Sweden, and Denrmark.’ 
1 vol. post 8vo. London: Longman and Co. 


Mr Witson seems to be a person who has travelled 
a@ great many thousand miles, and visited many 
countries, and then come back again to his own 
without getting rid of one single prejudice or 
national antipathy. We once heard a man say, 
“ Well! I have lived fifteen years"in Spain, and am 
just as much of a John Bull as ever—I can't speak 
five words of their language; and I hate the people, 
and the government, and their beastly way of cook- 
ing, and, im short, everything belonging to Spain.” 
We really believe Mr Wilson might make something 
of the same sort of boasting confession. In his 
present work he abuses almost everything he sees; 
he does his best to give additional circulation to 
calumnious stories, of which not one inzhalf a dozen 
rests on the slightest foundation ; he chuckles over 
them without any examination, although they may 
refiect on the moral character of a whole nation; and 
not satisfied with making men infamous in this 
world, he damns them in the next™by a peculiar 
standard or baiance of some” fractional part of the 
Protestant Church. His ignorance of France and 
Italy is equal to his bigotry; yet he unhesitatingly 
decides on points that have puzzled attentive ob- 
servers who have lived many years in those countries, 
through which he has only run. 


In an early part of the volume we found Mr Rae 
Wilson approving of Sir Andrew Agnew’s com- 
pulsory Sabbath Observance Bill, and"regretting that, 
among others, Hannah More has’ not a statue in 
Westminster Abbey. This prepared us in some 
degree for what we had to expect. 


At Calais he seeks out the grave of Lord Nelson's 
Lady Hamilton, 2nd preaches over it a furious, and, 
at this time of day, most unnecessary sermon, ending 
in a moral example of rather doubtful correctness. 
At Montreuil he abuses Sterne, and exaggerates the 
defects and vices of that extraordinary man’s cha- 
tacter. This, too, is scarcely nezessary, for the facts 
of the case are generally known. In his chapter on 
Paris, he talks a good deal about religion and 
restaurateurs, and very disparagingly of French 
cookery. He is not of the silver-fork school, and 
sees no objection to any man's putting his knife in 
his mouth at dinner. We are not of that school 
either, though we like a silver fork; but those who 
do not employ silver may use good steel forks (at 
least in England); and we believe it is generally 
understood, even among plain people, that a fork is 
a better medium of communication between the 
plate and mouth than a broad sharp blade. Mr Rae 
Wilson, who sometimes attempts a story and a pun, 
is facetious on this subject. The extract will give 
a notion of the quality of his wit :— 

“ Apropos to this is an anecdote I have heard of a 

tleman who once humourously ridieuled such 
vulgar, would-be delicacy. In a company where 
some one had been noting the plebeian habits of one 
of the guests whom he had observed eating with his 
knife, he took the opportunity of saying to him,— 
‘Have you heard of poor L——'s shocking catas- 
trophe? He dined yesterday at M——s, apparently 
well and cheerful; when at the dinner table he sud- 
denly took up his knife, and *..‘ Good heavens ! 
and did he actually cut his throat ?’—* No, not quite 
so bad as that neither; but he shocked us all dread- 
fully ; for the poor wretch actually—put it up to his 
mouth |” 

This story, or one very like it, is old enough to be 
in Joe Millar. We will not be positive on so im- 
portant a point, but we believe it was first told @ la 
beau Brummel, not to ridicule the scruple about, but 
the practise of feeding with knives, in which way it 
certainly tells much better. 











Before leaving Paris he passes a sentence of con- 
demnation on several English authors living and 
dead, almost exeommunicating Fielding and Smol- 
lett, Walter Seott and Miss Edgeworth,— to say 
nothing vf Tommy Hood, the author of ‘ Tylney 
Hall’ and the ‘ Comic Annual,’ whom he tomaiawks 
twice from across the channel. Most people, we 
believe, would rather look for their religion in other 
places than in their novels, which Mr Wilson would 
have cram-full of it; but we must admit that the 
censure passed on that distinguished punster, Mr 
Hood, is in both instances well merited; only we 
eannot conceive what business Mr Rae Wilson has 
to do with it, in describing a tour on the continent. 

In this way, however, the zealous author, who has 
a most arbitrary will of his own on all matters of 
literature, criticism, polities, religion, and philoso- 
phy, constantly turns aside from the places and 
scenes he is in, to transport himself into England, 
and deal knock-down blows to our authors, artists, 
and reviewers, and to people generally who enter- 
tain opinions different from his own. Thus, at 
Lyons, he hits right and left at William Howitt, a 
Quaker living at Nottingham, whe has written some 
pretty enough verses and stories in the Annuals, as 
also a sufficiently silly book about priests, and kings, 
and forms of government. He calls friend William 
several hard names, and dismisses his theory with the 
following witticism, which is several centuries older 
than the other one :— - 


«“ The only objection to the schemes of sueh phi- 
losophers is, that they are too much on a par with 
that theory of bird-catching which assures us birds 
may be caught by putting salt on their tails: how 
the salt is to be put on is a question with which the 
theory does not trouble itself.” 


In the same way, at Genoa, of which, in common 
with all other places he goes to, he gives us no infor- 
mation, except such as has gone the round of all the 
guide-books and books of travels since the peace, he 
stops to do execution on Mr Turner's Jessica, a pic- 
ture exhibited in our Royal Academy some six years 
ago. At Naples he attacks Mrs Shelley and her 
novels in a most ungallant manner, comparing her to 
a bedlamite, and considering her “as the leader of 
the Raw-head and Bloody-bone school.” At the 
same place he talks of our Jemmy-Jessamy review- 
ers; and from his soreness on this particular subject 
we are led to suspect he has met with some of that 
flagellation he is himself always so ready to inflict on 
others. At Palermo he has a tustle with Mr John 
Wilson Croker, whom he sets down as a superfine 
gentleman, who once spoke jlunkily. At Florence 
he re-reviews Miss Fanny Kemble’s book on the Ame- 
ticans, and thunders down his wrath on George Fre- 
derick Cooke, the late Mr Kean, and those whom he 
calls “ the March of Intellect folks.” At Ferrara he 
falls foul of Fraser’s Magazine, and has another hit 
at Thomas Hood. At Venice he again girds up his 
loins to wrestle with the reviewers at home, and, not 
to make these instances tedious, from some other 
place of note and “ far-abroad,” he sticks Mr Nash, 
the architect, on the top of the sharp spire of his 
chureh in Langham place, Regent street—-a joke per- 
petrated long ago by a London caricaturist ; but all 
Mr Rae Wilson’s witticisms are borrowed, and most 
of them are of a respectable antiquity. 


Now we have too much of all this kind of thing 
at home, and certainly nothing can be less suited to 
harmonize with descriptions of beautiful foreign 
scenes—of places, whose very names sound in our 
ears like music or poetry, or less proper to give us a 
notion that one who indulges in this tittle-tattle is an 
attentive or competent observer of the manners and 
habits of foreigners. . 


But as it is, the book is perhaps better occupied 
with such talk than with the author's prejudice and 
abuse on other topics. He can deceive few readers 
as to what passes in England ; but he may give many 


who have not travelled, false, uncharitable notions 
about France and Italy. 

Mr Rae Wilson is decidedly wrong in thinking 
that the inrmoralities of Paris and one or two of the 
greater cities prevail all over France. and as to the 
poverty, squalor, and wretchedness he ascribes so 
commonly to the French peasantry, we cannot con- 
ceive where he saw such a state of things. He most 
incorrectly describes the two recent insurrections at 
Lyons as one insurrection, and lays the whele blame 
on the weavers, not being aware that a set of mad, 
secret- society and eb men, who were neither 
weavers nor Lyonnese, had a great deal to do with it. 

When he gets across the Alps he sees little to 
admire in the clean and beautiful, but somewhat 
monotonous city of Turin, or in the magnificent 
country that surrounds it. In crossing the fertile 
and well-cultivated plains of Piedmont, from Turin 
to Asti and Alexandria, and then on to Novi at the 
foot of the Apennines, he scarcely does anything else 
than abuse the appearance and demeanour of the 
peasants, who are a fine, high-spirited set of fellows, 
very well to do in the world, and by no means the 
unenergetic, skulking, lazy, ragged, dirty rascals he 
describes. ? 

There are many villages and whole districts in 
that tract of country that might challenge the admi- 
ration of any Englishman less prejudiced than Mr 
Rae Wilson, and knowing more about the state of 
agriculture and the condition of the country-people at 
home than he does. The sight of a crucifix by the 
road side, or the picture of a Saint or Virgin Mary, 
hardly ever fails to put him into a passion, and cloud 
the pleasant prospect around him. When speaking 
of these matters, he almost reminds us of a drunken 
English sailor we once met on' the coast of Sicily, 
who wanted to burn all the Sicilians in a fire made of 
their wooden images and crosses, because they broke 
the commandments, and had no true religion! We 
fancy neither the sailor nor the tourist would ever 
do much in reforming the Romish church, or check- 
ing those superstitious observances, which we, as 
Protestants, regret. Mr Rae Wilson’s ‘ Sketches of 
Catholicism,’ as he calls them in his title-page, have 
not the most distant claim to any originality of 
observation or research, being merely reprints of 
the old stories about priests, monks, miracles, con- 
fessions, and image-worshipping. They may nurse 
violent antipathies and uncharitableness on the one 
side, and rouse disgust and new enmities on the 
other, but they will never tend to accomplish that 
re-union, or at least peace between the parties, which 
many good men contemplate—they will do no good 
between Protestants and Catholics. It is probable, 
however, that our tourist, in as far as the sale of his 
book is concerned, may think he knows what he is 
about. A certain party is Jabouring might-and- 
main to put us in fear of the tyranny of Rome, the 
Jesuits and the Inquisition ; and some nervous people, 
no doubt, alarmed by a political mancuvre, will 
catch at a work that pretends to give them original 
and recent sketches from the Pope’s head-quarters. 

From Novi to Genoa there is a fine moun- 
tain road, affording some of the wildest, most 
romantic, and, in some parts, picturesque views to 
be found anywhere in Italy. The rent, but stark 
walls of the old castle at Gavi, the village of Vol- 
taggio, and the first glimpse of the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean, caught through an opening in 
rugged rocks, are surely things not to be passed un- 
noticed, or to be easily forgotten when once seen. 
Yet Mr Rae Wilson makes “this journey, and 
remarks nothing on ‘the way except that he was 
afraid he should get a tumble, that he met some 
criminals in yellow jackets (who were no doubt well 
escorted by gendarmes) and that he" saw some 
cooks, with night-caps on their heads, taking out 
fowls “ from a kind of coop beneath the dresser, and 
killing them on the spot.” 


For the sake of scenery and old associations, we 
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should always prefer the old road, called La Bor- 
chetta, over the mountains. But there is a fine, 
devel new road, carried through a valley, that has been 
finished these twelve years, and along which our 
tourist might have polled in his carriage, from Pied- 
mont to Genoa, and slept all the way, without any 
fear of getting his neck broken. But as Mr Wilson 
does not mention this read, which is the best modern 
work of the Sardinian government, he probably 
knew nothing about it. 

Though he may be a rapid traveller, Mr Rae 
Wilson gets over the ground very slowly and tediously 
as a writer; and we suspect his dullness will be an 
antidote, or rather a preventive, to his mischievous 
prejudices and misrepresentations. Few people 
will read four hundred and seventy closely-printed 
pages ‘of such a work, unless they be upheld by a 
spirit kindred to his own. 

- Before giving him his congé, we will, however, 
expose an example or two of his liberality of feeling 
and discretion. 

. Most of our readers will remember that one of our 
great novelists, Henry Fielding, lies in foreign 
ground—in the Protestant burying-ground at Lis- 
bon ; and that the remains ‘of another, Tobias 
Smollett, have been mouldering for some genera- 
tions, in the Protestant burying-ground at Leghorn. 
We have mentioned Mr Rae Wilson’s abuse of these 
two men of genius at Paris ; but when he reaches 
Leghorn, and stands in a peaceful spot, over the me- 
Iancholy, alien grave of Smollett, he again rages 
against him in the tone of an inquisitor-general of 
the seventeenth century, or something worse. He 
speculates, without any knowledge of the facts, on 
what must have been the remorse of poor Smollett’s 
last moments, and the horrors that beset the dying 
bed of the man who wrote such books as ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ ‘Peregrine Pickle,’ ‘Ferdinand Count 
Fathom,’ and ‘Humphrey Clinker.’ We will not 
insult the good sense of our readers by offering any 
reasonings or explanations. 


Mr Rae Wilson, who, as we really believe, never 
entered a Neapolitan society of any class, to say 
nothing of the higher, thus disposes, in'his malig- 
nancy and ignorance, of the national character : “ Of 
the gentlemanly notions and conduct of the higher 
classes’ of the Neapolitans, some idea may} be 
formed from the following anecdote recorded by 
Dutens:—An English gentleman found, after" re- 
turning home from a conversazione in one of the 
first circles at Naples, that his pocket had been 
picked of an exceedingly valuable gold snuff-box. 
Happening the next evening to be at'a similar party, 
he observed a very handsomely dressed person taking 
a pinch out of a box which he recognized as his 
‘own; on which he informed a Neapolitan of his 
acquaintance, of the circumstance, and, to his great 
astonishment, learnt that the party who had made 
80 free with his property was merely an amateur, and 
Mot a professional light-fingered gentleman, being a 
person of fashion and consequence. ‘ But make 
yourself easy,’ said his companion, ‘I pledge myself 
that the box shall be returned to-morrow.’ His 
Neapolitan friend was punctual; and, on receiving 
the box, the Englishman asked him how he had 
contrived to make the amateur restore it. ‘ I gave 
myself no trouble about the matter,’ replied he, ‘for 
I picked his pocket of it.’” 

Dutens’ story, with its point, though spoilt in the 
telling, is amusing, but It carries “a Lie” on the 
face of it. However, in Mr Rae Wilson’s book, 
there stands this second-hand ealumny, which would 
imply nothing less than that the picking of pockets is 
# common practice in the best societies of Naples. 
After such things (and there are several others as 
bad), set forth without any experience or inquiry by 
a devout and ultra-christian personage like Mr Rae 


“Wilson, we must not be surprised if a few erring 


foreigners, without any of his pretension to sanctity, 
now and then propagate fibs about the morals and 
usages of Old England. Perhaps, in this instance, 
the difficulties encountered by} Mr Wilson to his 


earnest wish of getting presented at court, may have 
added to his spite. 


‘RAMBLES ON THE BORDER. 


Rambles in Northumberland, and on the Scottish 
Border ; interspersed with brief Notices of inter- 
esting events in Border History. By Stephen 

. Oliver, the Younger. Author of ‘ Scenes and 
Recollections of Fly-Fishing.’ 8vo."London: 1835. 
Chapman and Hall. Pp. 353. 


Mr Srzpuen Oxiver, the Younger, of Aldwark, in 
the county of York, is, it must be confessed, some- 
what of a dogmatic young gentleman, when he talks, 
as he occasionally does, of matters which he knows 
very little about; but he is a good fellow at bottom, 
and we shall not quarrel with him for a few escapades 
of juvenile petulance, which we hope he will live to 
feel“to be not quite so clever and becoming as he now 
probably thinks them. He will: learn, we have no 
doubt, to believe it to be not altogether an impossible 
thing, that persons differing in opinion upon any sub- 
ject from himself, should, nevertheless, be in the right. 


Bating the frailty te which we have alluded, and 
which, as we have said, is only here and there slightly 
apparent, the spirit in which the book ‘is written is 
a healthy and manly one. Mr Oliver makes his 
way over moor and mountain with the vigorous and 
airy step of one who is at home with nature, and in 
the full flow of that good-humour and enjoyment of 
which he gives announcement in the verse of the old 
ditty he has chosen for his motto :— 


“ Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.” 


And in this way, taking us along with him from 
village to village, and from stream to stream, of a 
land made classic both by chivalry and song, as well 
as rich in the charms both of wild and cultivated 
nature, he has out of old buildings, old superstitions, 
old traditions, and, better than all, old books, skil- 
fully intermixed with many modern matters of in- 
terest, and with the wonders of* the hills and valleys, 
which alone never grow old, furnished forth a book, 
which, indeed, offers little matter for criticism, but, 
which is, for all that, very lively and pleasant read- 
ing—as a few extracts, which, without further preface, 
we shall now lay before our readers, will show. 


We shall not take the trouble of recording Mr 
Oliver's Itinerary, which, reduced to a mere cata- 
logue of names, would, in the greater part, be quite 
unintelligible, except to the small number of per- 
sons familiar with the village geography of Northum- 
berland, and the Border’ counties of Scotland—to 
which district his Rambles were limited. The first 
place which he describes is Newcastle ; and our first 
extract shall be from his account of the coal works 
in that neighbourhood :— 


“The apprehension of danger either in descend- 
ing, or in the workings, prevents many strangers, 
even when they have an opportunity and a desire to 
see the interior of a coal mine, from venturing down 
a pit; and those in whom resolution has overcome 
the dread of accident, seldom feel much inclination 
to repeat their visit. A person intending to go down 
a pit is commonly equipped in a flannel dress belong- 
ing to the viewer or one of the overmen, and accom- 
panied by a person well acquainted with the mine,— 
an under-viewer, an overman, or a wasteman, who 
always carries with him a hazel stick, a yard long, 
used in measuring the men’s work, and with which 
he steers himself and his companion clear of the sides 
of the shaft in going down. This hazel stick is con- 
sidered as an official distinction in a colliery, and is 
carried by almost every man whose station is above 
that of a common workman. Most persons in de- 
scending a pit for the first time, experience most un- 
pleasant sensations, and I can truly say that my own 
were anything but comfortable ;- and the minute 
which elapsed in descending a hundred and seven 
fathoms, seemed to be most unpleasantly lengthened. 
When I arrived at the pit mouth the engine was in 
full work, drawing up coals, and I had to wait a few 
minutes until the rope made three or four trips, and 
drew up about a dozen full corves* to the bank. The 


* Corves are the large baskets in which the coals are 
drawn up, containing from sixteen to twenty-four pecks, 
Three are commonly drawn up ata time. They are made 
of hazel rods, about the thickness of such as the common 
law allows for the correction of a stubborn wife: that is, 
about the thickness of a judge’s thumb. The bow by which 
they are suspended is of iron. The word is from the Ger- 
man, korb, a basket. 


sight of the oscillations of the rope, and hearing the 
jostiing of the corves at the meetings—a set. of empty 
corves descending as the full ones are drawn up—by 
no means strengthened my resolution ; but, on the 
contrary, made me rather apprebensive that I should 
be whipped off at the first cast, according to the prog- 
nostic of a friend who wished to deter me from going 
down. I should recommend every stranger who is 
on the point of descending a pit, not to look at the 
corves as they pass up and down, but to wait out of 
sight till everything be ready, and then come forward 
and put his leg into the loop at once. Waiting at 
the pit mouth till a dozen corves are drawn up, I 
conceive to be something like waiting to be hanged. 
Your courage, oozing through your fingers’ ends, 
sensibly diminishes, notwithstanding the quart of 
water which you take off at two draughts from the 
banksman’s breakfast-can: and when the cry of ‘send 
up the loop,’ announces that the last corves are about 
to be drawn up, and that the time to descend is at 
hand, your situation closely resembles that of the 
wretched man about to be turned off with a rope 
round his neck, 


‘ Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, _ 
And often took leave, but seemed oth to depart. 


‘¢ With a desperate resolution,—though ‘white as a 
clout,’ as the overman who is to accompany you ob- 
serves—you advance to the pit mouth and put your 
leg into the loop. A half turn back of the roller 
upon which the rope is wound, gently lifts you off 
your feet, and suspends you for a second over the 
mouth of the pit. ‘ Now if the rope should break!’ 
is the dgeadful thought which occupies the mind ; 
and just as you are about to beg that you may be 
taken off the loop again, the rope begins to unwind, 
and you are ten fathoms deep in the bowels of the 
earth before you have time to bless yourself with 
‘ Domine, salvum me fac.’ 

‘* What is called the Joop is a doubling ot the chain 
attached to the rope by which the coais are raised, 
through which the person going down puts his leg. 
There are two or three loops belonging to each rope, 
and as they are only used in lowering down and raising 
up the men, they are fastened to the main-chain,* 
when wanted, by a spring shackle. Men and boys 
who are accustomed to descend, frequently go down 
without putting their legs into the loop, merely holding 
on with their hands and feet. 

“In descending, the sensation which I experienced 
was not so much like that of falling, as of being rapidly 
drawn up; and this sensation was more forcibly im- 
pressed each time that the rope appeared to receive a 
slight check, in consequence of the motion of the roller 
.on which it was wound not being perfectly equable. On 
touching the ground, the shock (if such it could be 
called) was extremely slight, though I felt confused for 
a minute or two afterwards. After stripping off an 
upper flannel jacket, as the air was close and warm, I 
proceeded, having a candle stuck in a piece of clay be- 
twixt my fingers, with my guide to a part of the mine 
which was no longer worked, and where the roof had 
fallen in. After having advanced for about half a mile, 
by a passage about six feet wide, and rather less than 
five feet high,—in my attention to the candle and my 
feet, bumping my head every now and then against 
the pieces of timber which at intervals supported the 
roof,—we left our candles, and my companion lighted 
his safety-lamp, as the part of the mine to which we 

. were approaching was imperfectly ventilated. As we 
advanced, a species of fungus, about the size of a man’s 
head, and perfectly white, forming a strong contrast 
with the black walls of coal, was observed in several 
places; and a stream of clear water, strongly impreg- 
nated with iron, ran in a channel which had been eut 
to convey it away at the side of the floor. On arriving 
at the spot, about three quarters of a mile from the 
shaft, where the roof had fallen in, we crept on all 
fours up the heap of shale and rubbish, between the 
top of which and the part of the roof which remained 
firm, there was just room for a person to enter by lying 
nearly flat. Having introduced my head and shodlders, 
T turned on my back while my companion held forward 
his arm with the glimmering light, which oaly served 
to make ‘ darkness visible.’ With the exception of 
portions of fractured strata almost directly above my 
head, I saw nothing from which I could judge of the 
extent of the cavity. When in this position I attempted 
to bring away a piece of stone from the broken part of 
the roof ; but my guide warned ine to desist, as the re- 
moval of a single piece might occasion a general slide. 
Thus admonished, I hastened to relieve myself of my 
inconvenient position, and to get out of harm’s way 
with all convenient speed. 

“ We next proceeded to a different part of the mine, 
where the men were at work, and where the height in 
gome places, from the floor to the roof, was not more 
than three feet and a half. The temperature here was 
much higher than in that part which we had previously 
visited, and the air was loaded with unpleasant effluvia, 
Here were the men called hewers, bent nearly double 
and almost naked, with their picks nicking and hirving 


* There are two or three fathoms of strong chain at- 
tached to the end of the pit-rope, as being more flexible, 
and less liable to be damaged by friction against the 
corves. 
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the coal, which was conveyed away in corves placed on 
trams, running on a narrow railway to the crane, where 
they were transferred to rolleys, and drawn by a horse 
to the shaft. To nick, in the language of the pit, signi- 
fies to cut vertical sections in the coal, from the roof to 
the floor; and to kirve, is to cut it away at the bottom. 
When a block is nicked and kirved, it is separated from 
the adjacent mass by means of mallets and chisels. 
The men who convey the coal from the hewers are called 
putters ; the tram is a sort of sledge running on four 
wheels, and they put or push it forward from behind. 
The putters are commonly young men from sixteen to 
twenty years old: and where a youth is too weak to put 
the tram by himself, he engage: a junior assistant who 
is called the foal, and in this case the stronges' pulls 
the tram by & short rope called a soam,* while the foal 
pushes behind. The volley, which is drawn by a horse, 
is similar in construction to the tram, but larger. The 
putters, as well as the hewers whom we observed at 
work, were nearly naked, having nothing on except a 
pair of flannel drawers, a pair of hoggers,—old stockings 
with the feet cut off,—a pair of shoes, and a small lea- 
thern skull-cap. I observed that some of the putters 
had their backs protected by a piece of thick leather, to 
save them from at occasional scrape against the roof in 
places where it was so low that a bare-backed putter 
would be very likely to lose a portion of his skin. 


**In different parts of the mine trap-doors are erected 
for the purpose of regulating the ventilation, Those in 
the line of the rolley-ways are kept by boys, from seven 
to twelve years old, whose duty is to open them on the 
approach of a horse with a train of corves, and to shut 
them when the train has passed through. There were 
eleven horses down the pit which I visited, and such of 
them as I saw were in good condition; one which had 
been down five years, was quite fat. The stables were 
near the bottom of the shaft, and were infested with 
mice, which had probably been brought down inclosed 
in trusses of hay. When about half a mile from the 
shaft I noticed a solitary moth, which had most likely 
descended in the same manner. 


** After having been three hours below, I again put 
my leg through the loop, and, without casting ‘ one 
longing, lingering look behind,’ was drawn up as ra- 
pidly as I had descended, satisfied with what T had 
seen, and right willing to be again restored to the 
“ warm precincts of tl:e cheerful day.’ ” 


The following particulars respecting another of the 
products of this part of the island, which, as well as 
the coal of the Tyne, finds its chief market in Lon- 
‘don, may be interesting to some of our readers :— 


** Most of the fish caught at Holy Island are sent to 
London, a person who lives at the latter place contract- 
ing annually with the fishermen to take all that they 
shall send at so much per score. The price which they 
at present obtain for cod, each not less than twenty-two 
inches long, from eye to fork, is 8s. per score ; such as 
are between eighteen and twenty-two inches are reck- 
oned only as half fish. For lobsters, great and small, 
they receive 12s. per score. Few turbot, called there 
rat, are taken off Holy Island, as the current runs too 
strong to allow the fishermen to use their nets on the 
ground which those fish frequent, but a considerable 
number of holibut, called there turbot, are caught with 
the hook. An immense holibut, weighing sixteen 
‘stone, was caught off Holy Island a few years ago.” 


Mr Oliver, lover of romance and song as he is, 
has but little charity for the mere sentimenta‘ism of 
poetry. The following reflections upon the moon- 
light view of Melfose will seem to many of his 


readers, we fear, not merely prosaic, but almost pro- 
fane :— 


“Sir Walter Scott, speaking poetically, advises 
that the ruins of Melrose should be visited by moon- 
light, and alone; and some persons of highly imagi- 
native temperament profess to bave had their feelings 
most powerfully excited by following his edvice. 
Plain, every-day people, however, who are not apt 
to start into exstacies at the moment they are bid, 
will be most likely to be gratified by seeing the ruins 
in broad daylight, and in company with the bedrel, 
Persons whose feelings are most susceptible, and 
imaginative powers most active, about the time 2 
full-moon, and who happen to arrive at Melrose 
when she is in her first or last quarter, ought by all 
means to wait until she has filled her horns; and 
then, under her mysterious influence, visit ‘ St. 
David's ruined pile’ at midnight and alone. 


%®“< According to Mr Bower,—who is most laudably 
anxious that the beautiful ruins, of which he has 
the care, should be seen to the greatest advantage,— 


* The trace by which horses or oxen were yoked to a 
Proush was called a soam. It occurs in the inscription at 

aughead, in Roxburghshire, recording Habbie Hall’s de- 
fence of his land against the Kerrs, quoted by Sir Walter 
Scott ie his Introduction to the Minstrelsy :—- 
* Full thirty pleaghs, harness’d in all their gear, 
Could not his valiant noble heart make fear! 
But wi’ his sword he cut the foremost’s soam 
In two; and drove baith pleughs and ploughmen home.” 

. 1620 


the best view of the building is obtained from ‘the 
south-east corner of the churchyard. After having 
gazed on it with face erect, the mode of obtaining 
a most enchanting view is thus kindly pointed out 
to the lovers of the picturesque, of both sexes: 
‘ Turn your back to the building, stoop down and 
look at it through your legs, when the effect is asto- 
nishingly grand; the defects of the ruin being but 
little perceived, as the whole assumes such a beautiful 
appearance as may be more easily conceived than 
expressed.’ Marius, among the ruins of Carthage, 
has been often referred to as an interesting subject 
for the painter; but what is it to the Reverend Dr 
Dryasdust, florid, fat, and fifty, exposing himself to 
the risk of apoplexy in looking through his legs at 
Melrose Abbey! Once, and once only, was it my 
fortune to behold an amiable enthusiast thus in- 
dulging his love of the sublime and beautiful. He 
was a stout little man, apparently about forty-five, 
who, with his wife, was making a tour of pleasure, 
and had arrived at Melrose by the Chevy-Chase 
coach from the south. It was one afternoon in 
September, when there was a cloud upon the 
Eildons, and a drizzling rain falling, and then did 
I behold him, in the south-east corner of the 
churehyard, looking at the abbey through his legs, 
while his loving partner held an umbrella over him.” 


We may now say that we have two sketches ot 
Melrose, both very striking, but in opposite styles of 
art; Sir Walter's, with the stout warrior Deloraine 
seated beside the monk of St Mary's aisle on the 
marble tomb-stone in the chancel; and this, with 
the stout little enthusiast of forty-five years of age, 
accompanied by his wife, and surmounted by his 
umbrella, looking up to the ruin through his legs. 


We can only afford room for other two short pas- 
sages from the account of Abbotsford. The first we 
give principally for the sake of the note :— 


‘*The library is a noble room, and, as might be ex- 

cted, well furnished with books. One case, which 
is wired and locked, is entirely occupied with the re- 
prints of the Bannatyne and Roxburghe Clubs; and 
another, which is guarded in the same manner, contains 
an ample collection of books on demonology and witch- 
craft. A large space is occupied by works on English 
and Scottish history and antiquities; and of English 
poetry, biography, and dramatic fiterature, there is no 
lack. Of the works of French authors, chroniclers, 
historians, and poets, there is rather a large collection ; 
and a case is entirely occupied with books in Italian 
and Spanish. Of German books, the number is rather 
small ; considering that Sir Walter Scott was at one 
period rather a diligent reader of the works of German 
authors, to whom he owes more than one interesting 
scene in his novels.” * 


From the remaining memorabilia of the great 
minstrel’s residence we select the following :— 


“In the same room, I think, I noticed two or three 
pen-and-ink deawings by an amateur, Charles Kirk- 
patrick Sharpe, Esq.. a friend of Sir Walter. One of 
them, illustrative of the following passage in Sir James 
Melville’s Memoirs, is worthy of Hogarth himself. 
* Here I took occasion to press earnestly my dispatch, 
she said I was weary sooner of her company than she 
was of mine. I told her Majesty, that though I had no 
reason of being weary, [knew my mistress her affairs 
called me home, yet I was stayed two days longer, till 
I might see her dance, as I was afterwards informed. 
Which being over, she enquired of me whether she or 
my queen danced best? I answered, the queen danced 
not so high and disposedly as she did.’t Elizabeth 
wears a Jook of great self-complaisance, as if conscious 
that she is ‘ charming each heart and delighting each 
eye;’ but her portrait must surely have been copied 
from that unique shilling, mentioned by Horace Wal- 

ole, which contained so correct, but hard-favoured a 
Pastas of ber Majesty, that she ordered the die to be 
broken, She is represented dancing ‘high and dis- 

sedly,’ in the style in which Lieutenant Obadiah 
pa ody dressed in woman's clothes, might be sup- 
posed to bear his part in ajig. Behind her Majesty 
are seen two ‘ bonnie Scots,’ holding back a curtain, 
and looking at her; and one of them, thrusting his 
tongue out with a most grotesque expression of ridi- 
cule, significantly intimates his real opinion of the 
virgin queen’s style of dancing.” 


This, if it has not appeared in print before, cer- 
tainly deserved noting down. Among many other 


* The passages in Sir Walter Scott’s works to which I 
allude, are: 1. Henry Morton, Kettledrummle, Old Mause, 
and Cuddie Headrig, witnessing the battle of Drumclog. 
2. Father Eustace showing the Missal to Edward Glendin- 
ning. 3. The meeting of Sholto Ashton and the Master of 
Ravenswood at Lucy Ashton’s funeral. And 4. Leicester's 
appearing to Amy Robsart, in the full costume of a Knight 
of the Garter. The originals of these scenes, I conceive, 
are to be found in the dramatic works of Goethe: the two 
first in Goetz von Berlichingen, act iii. and act i.; the third 
in Clavigo, act v.; and the fourth in Egmont, act iv. 

+ Memoirs of Sir James Melyil of Hal-hil page 50, folio 
edition, 1683. 


interesting things in the book, for which we must 
refer to the author's own pages, are the notice of the 
salmon and other fish of the Tyne; the observations 
on the battles of Flodden, Ancrum Moor, and Otter- 
burn, and on the different ballads of Chevy Chase ; 
the description of a curious bas-relief, supposed to 
be Roman, at a place called Parkhead, on the tiver 
Reed, a few miles from Otterburn—the same, the 
brutal mutilation of which by its churlish proprietor 
is commemorated in the dedication to Ivanhoe; the 
account of the gypsies at Yetholm, and that of the 
wild cattle at Lord Tankerville’s seat of Chillingham 
Castle. 


ae 


ABRIDGMENT OF ROBERTSON’S 
AMBRICA. 


The History of the Discovery and Conquest of America. 
By W. Robertson, D.D. Abridged. 12mo. Lon- 
don: 1835. Pp. 600. 6s. 

Tue recommendations of this edition of Robertson's 

America are, its cheapness and portability —a map 

of the West Indies, and another of Mexico, by which 

it is illustrated—and a Memoir of the]Life and 
writings of the author, abridged from Dugald Stew- 
art, which is prefixed to the History. It also con- 
tains a portrait of Robertson from the picture by 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. The publication, therefore, 


may very probably be the means of introducing the 
story of Columbus, Cortes, and Pizarro, to a number 
of readers not likely to be purchasers of any more 
bulky and expensive edition of the work. 

But such an abridgment of a classic writer as we 
have here, is, after all, a very unsatisfactory affair. 
If the object be merely to present the naked facts of 
the history of the discovery and conquest of America, 
we have no doubt they might be given in‘ much less 


space even than they here occupy. If again it be 


Dr Robertson's History of these events’ which it is 
desired to place before the reader, that object is alto- 


gether defeated by the mode of abridgment here 
adopted. A person in perusing the present volume, 
never knows whether what he is reading be the com- 
position of Dr Robertson or of his epitomizer. . If 
certain parts only of the original work had been 
altogether left out, this objection would be of less 
force; the ninth and tenth books, for instance, which 
contain only an account of the first settlement of 
Virginia and New England,’and were not at first pub- 
lished by the author himself along with the rest of 
the history, might, together with the notes and illus- 
trations, be omitted with comparatively little injury to 
the utility ofsuch a cheap popular edition asthe present, 
But, as we understand the editor's advertisement, 
that is by no means the whole extent of the conden- 
sation, as he calls it, to which the composition has 
been subjected. He seems to intimate that omis- 
sions and alterations have been made throughout— 
or at least in many places where no intimation is 
given of the liberties so taken. And what, after all, 
has been gained by this mutilation and perversion 
(we must call it so) of the original text? The en- 
tire bulk of the work, it seems, has been reduced by 
about a fifth. Were it only a fiftieth, the book 
would be equally spoilt. But what reader would 
not willingly bestow the additional time and labour 
necessary for going over the excluded fifth of the 
history, for the sake of perusing this classic pro-_ 
duction as it was actually written by the author? 
If the preservation of the integrity of the text would 
have inconveniently increased the size or price of the 
volume, the memoir of the author, which extends to 
above forty pages, might have been left out, and 
even the portrait might without any great loss have 
been withheld. 
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